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Studies in Socialism. By Jean Jaures. Translated with an Intro- 
duction, by Mildred Minturn. (New York and London : G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. Pp. xliii, 197.) 

This work when compared with Bailie's biography of Josiah Warren, 
likewise reviewed in the current issue, brings before us something not 
al ways quite so tangible as one could desire, but after all something very 
real, viz: the difference between anarchism and socialism. It is com- 
monly said that they are exact opposites; that anarchism desires the 
abolition of the State, and that socialism advocates the absorption of 
our entire economic life by the State. This is true in one way, and 
yet it is not the whole story. Both socialism and anarchism generally 
speaking look forward to a cooperative economic commonwealth. 
Even an individualist anarchist like Josiah Warren held that in its 
final form economic society would be cooperative. He thought that 
once all legal privileges were abolished, free competition would lead 
"to the adoption of the cost principle," and furthermore that the 
cost principle would "inevitably bring about cooperation and mu- 
tual aid" (Josiah Warren, by William Bailie, p. 106). Yet no 
socialist would say, as do the anarchists, that authority is the evil. 
As a result of this attitude of the anarchists we find a curious 
paradox, viz: that the writings of anarchists, if their peculiar views 
are only a little veiled, often appeal strongly to the very wealthiest 
classes. One of the most prominent anarchists of the day is the editor 
of a paper in one of our leading cities, which is more than any other 
paper in that city the paper of the rich. He is always nibbling away 
at authority, thinking that in this way he will undermine govern- 
ment as such. But this leads him to attack such measures as federal 
railway rate regulation and generally speaking measures of social 
control, and this is naturally well pleasing to those whom it is pro- 
posed to control. Jean Jaures would not be likely to write editorials 
which would meet with applause on the part of American railway 
magnates. Socialists are not opposed to authority as such, although 
they may be opposed to the way that authority is exercised. They 
believe in increase in individual liberty and condemn present econo- 
mic society because they say that economic forces enslave the ordi- 
nary man. Writing of Socialism and Life in chapter ii, Jaures says 
that justice "has come to signify that in every man, in every individ- 
ual, humanity ought to be fully respected and exalted to its com- 
plete stature. Now true humanity can only exist where there is 
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independence, active exercise of the will, free and joyous adaptation 
of the individual to the whole" (p. 10). The anarchist would not 
have added those last words, "adaptation of the individual to the 
whole." Socialists do not believe in the abolition of government, 
but some of them think that as men improve its repressive features 
will gradually disappear, and administrative functions in the manage- 
ment of the cooperative commonwealth will be very nearly all that 
is left of government. 

The significance of the present work is that it is written by one 
who may be truly called a great leader, one who doubtless is the 
equal in estimation and influence of any living socialist, a man of 
learning and of eloquence. He represents the extreme right wing 
of socialism, but he is a man of such force that even the more radi- 
cal socialists are reluctantly obliged to act with him. All countries 
where socialism has become a force, and this means substantially the 
entire modern world, have the two socialist factions. There are 
those who wish to make progress step by step and, while not losing 
sight of the ultimate goal, lay for the present chief emphasis upon 
immediate measures, in the attainment of which they are willing to 
work with others. In Germany we have Bernstein in the North and 
G. II. von Vollmar in the South; in England we have the Fabians; 
in the United States we have our socialist labor party and the social- 
ist party. It is true that neither one of these parties in this country 
is so conservative as those who are mentioned in the other countries; 
but the same two tendencies are revealed here as elsewhere. The 
socialists of the right wing do not believe in any fatalistic evolution 
bringing a grand revolution and ushering in socialism, but they are 
adherents of the idea of a willed evolution, a revolution to be brought 
about gradually by intelligent and determined effort. They do not 
believe in a deepening misery finally terminating in a grand collapse, 
but in intelligent action following upon gradual improvement. 
While they are willing to work with others for the attainment of 
immediate ends, it is a mistake to suppose that they overlook their 
socialist goal and are to be regarded as simply democrats in politics 
and economics. This is an error that has been made by many super- 
ficial observers. Even socialists of the right wing like Jaures are 
working for public ownership of productive property in order that 
such ownership may not yield private income. Income, they hold, 
should be personal, and the benefits of ownership of productive 
property should be diffused and be absorbed in personal income. It 
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is significant in this work by Jaures that it gives us a well-written, 
interestingly presented statement of the most extreme conservative 
type of militant socialism. While Jaures and those who think with 
him desire that public ownership of productive instruments should 
dominate our economic life, they are not fanatics in opposition to 
private property even in land and capital. They see that the jour- 
neyman may own his tools and the peasant may have his small farm, 
while at the same time our economic life is controlled by public 
ownership and public production. Socialists like Jaures, more- 
over, do not think that socialism is to be reached by any one route, 
but hold that many forces working together will enable them to 
reach the goal that they desire. They look, therefore, to cooperation 
and labor unions to assist them in their work. They believe that 
education as well as legislation is indispensable. The general char- 
acter of the present work is indicated by the two quotation which 
follow : 

"We have, then, reached a point where it can be safely asserted 
that the substitute for the privileges of capital is not to be the depress- 
ing monotony of a centralized bureaucracy. No, the nation, in which 
is vested the sovereign social right of property, will have numberless 
agents— local government units, cooperative societies, and trade- 
unions — which will give the freest and supplest movement to social 
property, in harmony with the mobility and variety of individual 
forces. There is then a practical technical preparation for socialism 
just as there is an intellectual and social preparation. They are 
children who, carried away by the magnitude of the work already 
accomplished, think that all that is now necessary is a decree, a fiat 
lux, of the proletariat to make the socialist world rise up forthwith. 
But on the other hand they are senseless who do not see the irresisti- 
ble power of evolution which condemns the unjust ascendency of the 
middle class and the whole class system to extinction" (pp. 21-22). 
"It is, then, perfectly chimerical to hope that the revolutionary 
tactics of a general strike would enable even a bold, self-conscious, and 
active proletarian minority to quicken the march of events by force. 
No trick, no machinery of surprise, can free socialism from the neces- 
sity of winning over the majority of the nation by propaganda and 
legal methods" (p. 126). 

It remains only to say that Miss Minturn has given a useful intro- 
duction setting forth the aims of socialism, and that as a translator 
she has done her task well. Richard T. Ely. 



